—had quit in a huff. Weil apparently 
was miffed because his broad authority 
was rapidly being parceled out to other 
top campaign staffers. “Gordon’s just hav- 
ing a little tantrum,” pooh-poohed press 
secretary Richard Dougherty. “He’ll be 
back tomorrow.” Sure enough, in a state- 
ment the next day Weil declared that 
the reports of his resignation were 
“erroneous.” 

The internal problems that beset every 
political campaign at its outset have lin- 
gered with McGovern’s. His operation is 
jerrybuilt from disparate, even antagonis- 
tic Democratic factions. But McGovern 
has also been slow to define chains of 
command and delegate responsibilities. 
Still, his road team is shaking down well 
with Mankiewicz as wagonmaster. Dou- 
gherty deals with the press and Yancey 
Martin, an up-front black staffer, tends 
the minority interests. Fred Dutton re- 
tains his role as confidant, strategist and 
occasional phrase-maker. 

Ambition: The problem has been to 
determine who is running the war room 
in Washington. For a long time Hart held 
the upper hand: the Thompson squabble 
highlighted the control he has exerted 
over the campaign purse strings. Demo- 
cratic National Committee chairman Jean 
Westwood, who shows occasional flashes 
of ambition to take charge, has found 
herself mired in DNC housekeeping, and 
Larry O’Brien’s Establishment persona is 
not entirely grata with the more zealous 
McGovern reformers. But many expect 
that Hart’s well-publicized problems will 
now boost O’Brien’s stock as the one per- 
son who can take charge. “He’s a guy 
who’s been around the track,” said one 
campaign staffer. “The way things are be- 
ing put together, he’ll be the No. 1 guy.” 

The staff penchant for gaffes was un- 
derscored again last week when only one 
aide was dispatched to proselytize at 
the Southern Governors’ Conference, and 
promptly left the morning after Mc- 
Govern’s visit. As a result, an effort by 
South Carolina’s John West and Mary- 
land’s Marvin Mandel to try to promote 
a McGovern endorsement from the con- 
ference never materialized. And West 
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himself shelved his own strong endorse- 
ment in favor of a weaker one. 

Despite such fumbles and the general 
backroom angst, McGovern’s road show 
has generally been welcomed by large, 
enthusiastic crowds. The polls still lag 
badly, though. The latest Gallup findings 
showed that Mr. Nixon has jumped into 
a whopping 61-36 lead among the under- 
30 voters once conceded to McGovern. 
And last week’s Harris poll found that 
the 29 per cent of Americans who 
deemed McGovern “too extreme liberal” 
last spring had now nearly doubled to 
55 per cent. Given that handicap, Mc- 
Govern could ill afford more dissension 
in his ranks. 

The Academic Vote 

Richard Nixon may be gaining an un- 
expectedly strong foothold among the 
nation’s college professors, supposedly 
the most liberal of pointy-headed intel- 
lectuals. That, at least, is the preliminary 
finding of a new survey by two distin- 
guished social scientists. Harvard’s Prof. 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Prof. Everett 
C. Ladd Jr. of the University of Connect- 
icut. Right now, they told the American 
Political Science Association last week, 
college and university faculties are al- 
most evenly split between George Mc- 
Govern (46 per cent) and Mr. Nixon (43 
per cent), with the rest undecided. 

McGovern seems to have gained back 
some liberal professors who voted for 
Mr. Nixon as a protest against the Demo- 
crats’ Vietnam policy four years ago. 
But he has lost almost twice as many— 
about a third of all those who voted for 
Hubert Humphrey in 1968. Lipset and 
Ladd stressed the tentative nature of 
their findings, which are based on the 
first half of a survey of some 500 academ- 
ics around the nation (out of 600,000). 
And they noted that academe remains to 
the left of the general populace in its 
stand on the issues. Still, said Lipset, 
“Republicans . . . are in fact in a stronger 
position among college faculty than has 
been reported in any of the surveys of 
academe dating back to 1948.” 
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The Spies Who 
Came in 
For the Heat 

T hree months ago, the predawn raid 
on the Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters inside Washington’s 
elegant Watergate complex seemed lit- 
tle more than clumsy political derring-do 
pulled off by overzealous, aging and in- 
ept James Bonds. In the time since, the 
tangled affair has turned into the politi- 
cal hydra of the Presidential campaign. 
Each time Republicans have tried to 
smother the controversy, some fresh em- 
barrassment has popped up to bring it 
back to life. And as the revelations con- 
tinue to pile up, the Watergate affair has 
emerged as the most dramatic clear-cut 
disclosure of major political espionage in 
the history of U.S. Presidential elections. 

It is a curious and instructive tale, of- 
fering rare glimpses into the back rooms 
of American politics and the antics of 
obscure soldiers of fortune embarked on 
a spy-thriller escapade. It features, in 
addition to the bizarre Watergate break- 
in, a special squad of White House in- 
vestigators eavesdropping on the Admin- 
istration’s own telephone calls; a series 
of espionage coups against the Demo- 
crats involving electronic eavesdropping 
and photographs of documents from 
Democratic files; $114,000 in GOP cam- 
paign contributions apparently diverted 
to one of a team of adventurers with 
CIA and anti-Castro connections; an in- 
tricate “money washing” operation aimed 
at hiding the identities of political donors 
by channeling funds through a Mexican 
bank; the secret transfer of $25,000 in 
cash on a Miami golf course, and 
$350,000 stashed— and apparently unac- 
counted for— in a Republican Party of- 
fice safe. 

The affair has been painfully embar- 
rassing to the Administration on several 
counts. Besides the spying issue, it has 
focused attention on the whole Nixon 
campaign fund-raising operation— espe- 
cially the $10 million raised from big 
givers before the April 7 deadline under 
the new law that requires donors to be 
listed. It has also put the Administration 
into the position of having to investigate 
itself while resisting demands for a spe- 
cial independent inquiry. 

The full scope of the Watergate caper 
itself will be charted only when indict- 
ments are returned and the case comes 
to trial— and even then some of its dark- 
er byways may never be illuminated. 
But for a period of weeks, a special 
Newsweek investigative team led by 
Nicholas Horrock and . Evert Clark has 
been at work-in Washington, Miami, 
Mexico City, Houston, Minneapolis and 
elsewhere— to try to stitch together the 
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multiple loose ends and to unearth de- 
tails of the affair never before exposed. 
The team’s report: 

THE WHITE HOUSE ‘PLUMBERS’ 

The four former CIA operatives and 
the Cuban locksmith arrested at gun- 
point inside the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters were no iso- 
lated band of zealots. And the Water- 
gate raid was by no means an isolated 
incident. As early as the summer of 1971, 
a small, tight, political intelligence team 
was forming up in the basement of- 
fices of the Executive Office Building 
next door to the White House. And its 
impact would soon be felt all across the 
1972 election campaign. 

The team was originally formed strict- 
ly as a pack of in-house watchdogs. In 
the fall of 1971, increasingly concerned 
about a rash of security leaks that began 
with the Pentagon Papers, Presidential 
assistant John D. Ehrlichman quietly 
tapped his able, aggressive deputy, Egil 
(Bud) Krogh, 31, to plug the leaks. Thus 
the White House “plumbing” crew was 
born. Presidential troubleshooter Charles 
W. Colson rang in an old Army-Navy 
Club friend named E. Howard Hunt, a 
retired CIA career spy, prolific pulp 
novelist and public-relations speech- 
writer, as a $100-a-day consultant. From 
Treasury came G. Gordon Liddy, 42, 
a bright, ambitious former FBI agent 
and Dutchess County, N.Y., prosecutor 
with a flair for the dramatic ( once, 
to make a point in a summation, Liddy 
fired off a pistol loaded with blanks in 
the courtroom ) . 

The plumbers stuck to their assigned 
task— tracing leaks in the newspapers and 
eaves chopping on the phone con versa- 
tions of White House staffers to detect 
signs of disloyalty. But as fall turned to 
wintei and le-election strategy became a 
more urgent concern, Hunt’s and Liddy ’s 
attention began to shift from internal Ad- 
ministration security to intelligence-gath- 
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ering that might be used against the 
Democrats. They began carefully assem- 
bling potentially damaging dossiers on 
any and all possible Democratic Presiden- 
tial and Vice Presidential candidates— 
and Hunt in particular launched a fresh 
investigation into Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy’s tragic automobile accident at 
Chappaquiddick. 

At about the same time, the focus of 
the operation began to shift toward the 
newly formed Committee to Re-elect 
the President. In October, a husky, bald- 
ing electronic eavesdropping specialist 
named James W. McCord Jr., 53, who 
had spent nineteen years debugging 
CIA installations, joined the committee 
as security coordinator. In December, 
Liddy himself moved over to the com- 
mittee. In November, Hunt began a series 
of phone conversations with a Miami man 
he had known as a CIA contact during 
Bay of Pigs preparations, 53-year-old, 
Cuban-bom Bernard L. Barker. 

Barker, the moneyed son of a Cuban 
mother and an American father, began 
assembling a loosely knit team of his own 
from the Cuban community in Miami. 
From his own real-estate firm, Barker 
tapped Eugenio Martinez, a friend of 
fifteen years who, like Barker, had 
helped smuggle refugees out of post- 
Batista Cuba. Frank Sturgis, 49, (former- 
ly Frank Fiorini), an ex-marine given to 
gun running and girls, joined him. And at 
Miami’s Missing Link Key Shop Barker 
found a 45-year-old locksmith named 
Virgilio Gonzales. 

To what extent GOP higher-ups knew 
of the team— and approved of its activi- 
ties— is unclear. “I suppose it was a ‘Do it, 
don’t tell me how you do it’ situation,” 
said an insider. The full extent of the 
team s operations will likely remain a 
mystery, too. But by last spring a pat- 
tern of anti-Democratic espionage had 
begun to unfold in Washington. 

On May 16, the law offices of the 
eventual Democratic Vice Presidential 



candidate, R. Sargent Shriver, and the 
party’s credentials committee chief, Pa- 
tricia Harris, across the yard from the 
Watergate, were broken into— though 
nothing appeared to have been stolen. 
There is no proof that the Watergate five 
were involved in this or other break- 
in before June 17. But on' May 26, five 
men checked into the Watergate Hotel 
under the same names that the Water- 
gate Five were first to give to the police 
after their arrest.* They stayed through 
the Memorial Day holiday. While they 
were there, two attempts were made to 
break into the DNC. 

On the night of the 27th, Lawrence 
O’Brien charged last week, some of the 
same people later arrested at Watergate 
made an abortive attempt to plant an 
eavesdropping device in Sen. George 
McGovern’s preconvention headquarters 
on Capitol Hill. O’Brien also charged that 
his own phone and another DNC line 
had been tapped for weeks before the 
raid, and monitored “on a regular daily 
basis from Room 723 in the Howard 
Johnson Motor Lodge across the street. 

Only a single hint as to the fruits of 
all this snooping has so far come to light. 
A fortnight ago, Michael Richardson, 29, 
who works in a Miami photo shop, told 
Miami authorities that two men came to 
his shop on June 10— a week before the 
Watergate arrests-with 38 frames of 35- 
mm. film to be rush-developed. The pic- 
tures, said Richardson, showed surgical 
gloved hands holding a series of docu- 
ments against a shag rug. Some bore 
the DNC letterhead; some, the signature 
of Larry O’Brien. At least one, Richardson 
stated, appeared to be a dossier on a 
prominent woman Democrat— possibly Pa- 
tricia Harris. Shown a random assortment 
of mug shots, Richardson unhesitatingly 
identified Bernard Barker and Frank 
Sturgis as the men who brought the film. 

A mysterious third man with red hair, 
he added, had come along with them to 
pick up the developed pictures. 

While all this was going on, the Demo- 
crats— incredibly enough— took no steps 



'Curiously, several of these, names weave through 
the pages of Hunt’s novels, which are often set in 
Miami-Cuba area. McCord, for example, first 
told police he was Edward Martin— the same pseu- 
donym at least two of Hunt’s characters adopted in 
fictional jams. In “Stranger In Town,” a beautiful 
woman named Valdes reminds the hero of a girl 
named Jean. Martinez, when arrested, gave police 
“L e . V 31 ? 16 Jean Valdes. The hero of a novel called 
bimini Run” is a man named Hank Sturgis. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE WATERGATE AFFAIR 




McCord 
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The cast of characters in the Water- 
gate affair has come to assume the pro- 
portions of a Russian novel’s. Here is a 
guide to some of the key figures: 

CHARLES W. COLSON, 40, special 
counsel to the President, general 
White House troubleshooter and hatchet 
man, who recommended fellow Brown 
alumnus E. Howard Hunt for a $100-a- 
day job in the White House plugging 
Administration leaks. 

EGIL (BUD) KROGH, 31, Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs and chief of the White House 
leak-plugging “plumbers.” 

E. HOWARD HUNT, 54, public-relations 
man, mystery novelist (some 45 titles), 
CIA operative (1949-1970), mid- 
level planner of the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
As a member of the “plumbers” unit, he 
had an ear on eavesdropping operations 
on White House staffers, and is believed 
to have been at the Watergate on the 
night of the break-in. Variously described 
as “a very Foreign Service type who ... 
knew how to operate” and “the dumbest 
son-of-a-bitch I ever worked with.” 

G. GORDON LIDDY, 42, ex-FBI agent, 
ex-Treasury official (eased out for ex- 
cessive ardor in fighting gun controls), 
former colleague of Hunt’s in the White 
House, former counsel to the finance arm 
of the Committee to Re-elect the Presi- 
dent (fired for refusing to answer ques- 
tions about the Watergate affair) . 

KENNETH H. DAHLBERG, 54, million- 
aire hearing-aid manufacturer and chief 
midwest money-raiser for the Committee 
to Re-elect. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in cash handed to him on a golf 
course by Humphrey supporter Dwayne 
Andreas dragged him into the affair. 

MANUEL OGARRIO DAGUERRE, 69, 

Mexico City attorney with American cor- 
porate clients. His purported signature 



appeared on $89,000 worth of south- 
western GOP campaign money chan- 
neled to Liddy and eventually to Barker. 

BERNARD L. BARKER, 55, Cuban-born, 
Miami-based real-estate developer with 
a taste for intrigue. In Cuba he worked 
for the Batista secret police, in Miami he 
helped channel finances for the Bay of 
Pigs operation (under the nickname 
“Macho”). Probably the leader of the 
Watergate five, he made more than 40 
telephone calls to Hunt and CRP offices 
the months before the raid, received 
$114,000 in Republican campaign checks 
—and was arrested with four others at 
the Watergate on June 17. 

JAMES W. McCORD, JR., 53, former 
FBI agent, nineteen-year security spe- 
cialist for the CIA and “security coordi- 
nator” for the Committee to Re-elect. 
After leaving the CIA, McCord last year 
set up his own business, McCord Asso- 
ciates, Inc., whose first and only client 
was the Republican party— until McCord 
was arrested at the Watergate. 

FRANK STURGIS, 37, ex-Marine soldier 
of fortune with a string of aliases and a 
reputation as a braggart. He smuggled 
guns for Castro’s rebels in Cuba, then 
switched sides and helped train anti- 
Castro guerrillas in Guatemala. Seven 
days before he was arrested at the Wa- 
tergate, according to a clerk in a Miami 
photography shop, he and Barker 
brought in some intriguing film that sug- 
gested the extent of the espionage 
against the Democrats. 

EUGENIO MARTINEZ, 49, former CIA 
operative involved in smuggling refugees 
out of Cuba, now a real-estate man in 
Barker’s employ— and a member of his 
Watergate task force. 

VIRGILIO R. GONZALES, 45, Cuban-born 
locksmith at Miami’s Missing Link Key 
Shop, where he was unhappy and sought 
an opportunity for new and more adven- 
turous employment with Barker. 




Barker 




Liddy 




Gonzales 



to beef up their own office security 
despite evidence of break-ins. Demo- 
cratic security, in fact, was virtually non- 
existent— until the events of the early 
morning horns of June 17. 

‘YOU’VE GOT US’ 

It was just after midnight on a balmy 
summer night. James McCord, Bernard 
Barker and his three Miami teammates 
had registered in the elegant Watergate 
Hotel earlier in the day and had con- 
sumed a hearty lobster dinner in the 
Watergate Terrace restaurant. Wearing 
rubber gloves to guard against finger- 
prints, they jimmied a stairwell door, in- 
vestigators say, and slipped quietly up- 
stairs to the sixth-floor headquarters of 
the Democratic National Committee in 
the Watergate Office Building next door. 
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The intruders taped the door latches 
open behind them so they could go out 
and come back in again with ease. Some- 
one filled cardboard cartons with papers 
from the DNC files, evidently intending 
to photograph them. Others slid back a 
ceiling panel in the office of the secretary 
to DNC chairman Larry O’Brien; investi- 
gators believe that they planned to re- 
move for repairs an electronic bugging 
device they had installed earlier. And 
somewhere else in the darkened com- 
plex, Federal authorities have conclud- 
ed, Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy 
sat awaiting word from Barker’s end that 
the mission was accomplished. 

They never got it. The only message 
was a signal that the jig was up. While 
the raiders toiled, private security guard 
Frank Wills, 24, spotted the tape on the 



basement door and removed it. When he ' 
came back twenty minutes later and 
found the tape had been replaced. Wills 
called the police. Three cruising plain- 
clothes men from the Capital s mod 
squad” burst into the DNC with guns 
drawn. From behind a partition, one of 
the intruders shouted, “Don’t shoot! 
You’ve got us.” The police found, either 
in the five men’s possession or in then- 
hotel rooms, a kitful of burglary tools, two 
35-mm. cameras, 40 rolls of unexposed 
film, three tear-gas pens, a radio trans- 
mitter-receiver, two bugging devices, a 
wig, and $5,300 in freshly minted $100 
bills. Federal investigators believe that 
Liddy and Hunt fled the Watergate for 
the Howard Johnson Motor Lodge across 
the street, where they are thought to 
have maintained a monitoring station in 
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room 723. Barker and his crew were left 
holding the bag alone. 

But not for long. Among the burglars’ 
possessions, police discovered two small 
black address books listing the name 
Everette Howard Hunt, along with the 
notations “W.H.” and “W. House.” And 
eleven days after the arrests, Liddy was 
fired from the Re-election Committee by 
its chairman, former Attorney General 
John Mitchell, for refusing to answer 
FBI questions about the raid. Over the 
next two weeks, both Re-election Com- 
mittee treasurer Hugh' W. Sloan Jr. and 
Mitchell himself resigned, both citing 
“personal reasons.” 

THE MONEY LAUNDRY 

It was the 53 $100 bills that opened 
up one of the first big leads. U.S. Treas- 
ury records showed that the bills had 
been part of a batch of crisp new hun- 
dreds that had been sent to Miami banks 
—including Republic National of Miami, 
where Barker’s real-estate firm kept an 



erations in 1969, telephoned $100,000 
to the very same branch of Banco In- 
ternational— to the account of a Mexi- 
can firm owned in part by Allen and 
Ogarrio’s law partner. And the day after 
they were issued, Ogarrio’s checks were 
personally carried to Washington by Al- 
len’s Republican colleague, Roy J. Win- 
chester of Houston, the co-chairman of 
the GOP fund-raising drive for the en- 
tire Southwest. Winchester delivered the 
checks to committee treasurer Hugh W. 
Sloan Jr. The money originally came from 
four Texas Democrats. 

THE DAHLBERG CONNECTION 

The fifth check that Barker deposited 
was laundered, too. Two days before 
the new campaign spending law went 
into effect, prohibiting large anonymous 
donations, Dwayne O. Andreas, a Min- 
neapolis-based soybean millionaire and 
longtime Hubert Humphrey supporter, 
phoned Kenneth Dahlberg, Mr. Nixon’s 
Midwestern fund-raising chief, from his 
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account. And a check of Republic’s pho- 
tostats opened up a new dimension in 
the case. 

On April 20, it turned out, Barker de- 
posited four checks totaling $89,000 that 
had been drawn on the Banco Inter- 
national, S.A., in Mexico City, by a 
wealthy, 69-year-old labor lawyer named 
Manuel Ogarrio Daguerre. Through his 
son, Ogarrio repudiated the signature on 
the checks and denied any hand in the 
entire affair. But the “washing” of cam- 
paign contributions by funneling them 
through obscure surrogate “donors” to 
shield contributors demanding anonymity 
has long been a common campaign prac- 
tice. And Ogarrio’s name on the checks 
seemed more than coincidental. Until re- 
cently, his firm. Creel and Ogarrio, op- 
erated out of a suite of oflices in the same 
building as the Banco Intemacional 
branch from which the checks originated. 
And Creel and Ogarrio represented a 
number of prominent U.S. corporations— 
including Gulf Resources and Chemical 
Co., whose president, Robert H. Allen, 
happens to be the Texas finance chair- 
man for the Re-election Committee. 

Curiously, the day before the four 
checks were drawn. Gulf Resources and 
Chemical, which closed its Mexican op- 



Boca Raton, Fla., vacation home. He of- 
fered the Nixon campaign a strictly 
anonymous contribution of $25,000. The 
money, Andreas said, would be left in a 
safety deposit box in Dahlberg’s name at 
the Sea View Hotel in Bal Harbour. 
Dahlberg later claimed that he immedi- 
ately phoned finance chief Maurice 
Stans in Washington to have the sum 
recorded— thus beating the disclosure 
deadline. According to Dahlberg, he ar- 
rived at the hotel on April 7— the dead- 
line day— too late to pick up the money, 
and Andreas turned it over to him on a 
golf course two days later. Dahlberg said 
that he converted the cash to a bank 
check for safekeeping the next morning, 
then flew to Washington and handed it 
to Stans. 

Stans told General Accounting Office 
investigators that he immediately gave 
the check to Sloan, and Sloan declared 
that he gave it, along with the four 
Mexican checks totaling $89,000, to the 
committee’s finance counsel, who was G. 
Gordon Liddy. Whatever Liddy then 
did with the checks, neither he nor any- 
one else has made clear. But a little 
more than a week later, Bernard Barker 
walked into Republic National Bank of 
Miami with all five of them. When a 
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bank vice president balked at accepting 
the Dahlberg check on the ground he 
could not verify the endorsement, Barker 
resourcefully— but probably illegally- 
used his power as a notaiy to authenti- 
cate the signature and deposited all 
$114,000 in Barker Associates’ account. 

Over the next two weeks. Barker 
withdrew exactly $114,000 in three sep- 
arate drafts: $25,000 on April 24; 

$33,000 on May 1, and the final $56,000 
one week later. Meanwhile, Sloan told 
GAO investigators, he was trying to get 
the money back from Liddy— and having 
trouble doing it. Sloan said that Liddy 
finally returned the money (less about 
$2,500 in what were said by Liddy to be 
check-cashing charges) around the mid- 
dle of May— a full month after he had 
received it. Interestingly enough, on the 
day Barker made his last withdrawal his 
office made two telephone calls to How- 
ard Hunt and one to the offices of the 
Re-election Committee in Washington. 
When he finally managed to get the cash 
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back, Sloan said, he stashed it along with 
other funds in Stans’s office safe. And on 
May 25, he related, he and Liddy per- 
sonally walked the safe’s entire con- 
tents— $350,000— over to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, counted the 
money out before a bank officer, and 
deposited it in the Re-election Commit- 
tee’s media account. As evidence that 
the money had been collected before 
April 7, Sloan could offer the GAO only 
a duplicate deposit slip bearing the no- 
tation: “Cash on hand prior to 4/7/72 
from 1968 campaign Per Hugh Sloan.” 
And Stans told the GAO he believed 
that all other records pertaining to the 
origin of the money had been destroyed 
after April 7. 

Unimpressed, the GAO issued a sting- 
ing report charging the Re-election Com- 
mittee with three “apparent” and two 
“possible” violations of the campaign- 
spending law and recommending a Jus- 
tice Department investigation to deter- 
mine whether there had been criminal 
violations as well. The Justice Depart- 
ment has yet to act on the recommenda- 
tion. But the GAO report thrust the 
whole Watergate affair back into the 
spotlight just when public attention was 
beginning to wane. 
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THE FALLOUT 

The Democrats have tried hard to 
make political mileage out of the case. 
But in the weeks since the raid, they 
have tasted anew the frustration of being 
the pai'ty out of power. A fortnight ago. 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst 
pledged “the most extensive, thorough 
and comprehensive investigation since 
the assassination of President Kennedy.” 
Except to answer direct queries from 
Washington, however, the FBI bureau 
in Miami was called off the case more 
than a month ago. At least one key 
witness— the Miami photo-shop technician 
—has yet to be called before a grand jury. 

The indictments expected this week, 
will probably name seven persons, but it 
is unlikely that their trial will get under 
way before Election Day. A Federal law 
requires that major criminal trials must 
begin within 60 days of indictments-and 
the Republicans are in no hurry to ad- 
vance the deadline. As a consequence, 
the Democrats’ $1 million civil suit 
against the GOP Re-election Committee 
is stalled too. Federal District Judge 
Charles Richey has ordered that all dep- 
ositions must remain sealed pending the 
outcome of criminal proceedings, and has 
yet to rale whether the civil case may 
proceed at all before that trial. Mean- 
while, the Democrats’ attorney Edward 
Bennett Williams has taken testimony on 
the case from eight persons, including 
Mitchell last week. A surprise witness 
coming up: Richard Nixon’s old cam- 
paign infighter, Murray Chotiner. 

While the legal maneuverings contin- 
ue, a number of investigations are still 
under way. Dade County Prosecutor 
Richard Gerstein, who first made public 
the five checks totaling $114,000, is look- 
ing into possible violations of the Florida 
banking laws. Rep. Wright Patman’s 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is examining the money-washing op- 
eration south of the border. The Justice 
Department, at least officially, is still 
checking for criminal violations of the 
1971 Federal Elections Campaign Act. 

There are certainly enough unan- 
swered questions in the case for them 
all. Who ordered the espionage cam- 
paign against the Democrats? How far 
did it go? And what was contained in 
the tapes and documents seized in the 
Watergate arrests (which the Justice De- 
partment refuses to reveal even to the 
DNC, their rightful owners)? What did 
Barker do with the $114,000, and, if he 
did not return it, from what source was 
the amount made up in the Committee 
to Re-elect’s coffers? Why should Mau- 
rice Stans keep so substantial an amount 
of campaign money as $3 C ' ' 000 lying 
around in cash in an offic ufe? Who 
besides Dwayne Andreas aie the GOP 
contributors so eager to keep their names 
secret? The Watergate saga continues— 
and promises to color the tone and tem- 
per, conceivably even the odds, of the 
Presidential campaign into which it so 
dramatically intruded. 

September 18, 1972 
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General Haig : Upward mobility 

THE ARMY: 

Shooting Stars 

“When you see the lights burning late 
in Kissinger’s office,” President Nixon 
once remarked, “it’s usually Haig.” The 
dedication and quiet savvy of Maj. Gen. 
Alexander M. Haig Jr., Henry Kissin- 
ger’s top deputy at the National Se- 
curity Council, are well known among 
Washington insiders. Last week, at 47, 
Haig moved front and center with the 
announcement that he was being promot- 
ed to the Army’s second highest post— 
Vice Chief of Staff— over the graying 
heads of 240 other generals with higher 
rank and more seniority. 

At the same time, the Army disclosed 
another drastic step to open the upper 
echelons to younger officers: 25 two-, 
three- and four-star generals are being 
forced into retirement “to promote up- 
ward mobility,” according to one Penta- 
gon source. As for Haig, a battlefield 
officer in Korea and Vietnam with a 
knack for administration and a master’s 
degree in international affairs, the pro- 
motion continues his own extraordinary 
pattern of upward mobility. Only a colo- 
nel when he first joined the White House 
staff in 1969, he won his first star before 
the year was out, a second early this 
year. He will get two more stars simul- 
taneously with his new Pentagon post. 
According to Army historians, only one 
other U.S. officer has ever made such a 
broad jump along the chain of command: 
Gen. George C. Marshall, who went from 
one star to four when he was promoted 
to Chief of Staff in 1939. 

NEW YORK: 

Unmaking an Election 

As a leader of the nationwide “Dump 
Johnson” movement in 1968, an ener- 
getic and passionate young man named 
Allard K. Lowenstein practically wrote 
the book on the unmaking of the Presi- 
dent. This year, as a Democratic candi- 
date for Congress from Brooklyn, he may 
be on his way to an instructive grass-roots 



sequel: the unmaking of an election. 

In a unanimous decision last week, a 
New York State appellate court nullified 
the disputed June 20 primary in which 
the liberal Lowenstein, 43, lost by a nar- 
row margin to 68-year-old Rep. John J. 
Rooney, a fifteen-term veteran. “In our 
opinion,” said the court, “. . . this primary 
election was characterized by such ir- 
regularities as to render impossible a de- 
termination as to who was rightfully 
nominated.” No one was found guilty of 
fraud, but the judges did order a new 
election next week— precisely as Lowen- 
stein had demanded. 

The decision was a stunning setback 
for the crusty Rooney, one of the most 
powerful men on Capitol Hill. As chair- 
man of the House Appropriations sub- 
committee dealing with the departments 
of State, Justice and Commerce, he has 
sliced millions of dollars from appropria- 
tions for civil-rights enforcement, crime 
research and international cultural ex- 
change. Budgets for the FBI, on the 
other hand, traditionally sail through un- 
touched. For all his influence around 
Washington, however, Rooney has be- 
come something of a phantom around his 
district— a jumble of ethnic neighbor- 
hoods including blue-collar Italians, Irish 
and Poles as well as a growing number of 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Hasidic Jews and 
well-to-do Wasps. He nearly lost the 
nomination in the Democratic primary 
two years ago. 

Foul: Many New York liberals felt 
Rooney s time had finally come this year 
when Lowenstein moved into the neigh- 
borhood to challenge him. A dynamic 
speaker and fund raiser, Lowenstein had 
already served one term in Congress- 
losing his bid for re-election in 1970 after 
the gerrymandering of his suburban 
Long Island district by the Republican- 
controlled state legislature. He had a 
national reputation and lots of famous 
friends to campaign for him: Mrs. Martin 
Luther King, GOP maverick Rep. Paul 




Lowenstein: A second chance 
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